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SOME PORTRAITS BY TITIAN AND RAPHAEL 


By Grorc Gronau 
Florence, Italy 
Translated by JOSEPHINE WALTHER 


The Venetian art historian, Carlo Ridolfi, to whom we are indebted for 
the most important accounts of the great painters of Venice, mentions in the 
biography devoted to Titian a large number of portraits by this “painter of 
princes.” As we go through the list we are made keenly aware of how many 
of them have disappeared in the meantime, or, perhaps better said, how 
relatively few have thus far been identified. Where tradition, kept alive in 
the old collections, is lacking, or where the description of a carefully-kept 
inventory contains no clue, or where we do not have the aid of comparison 
with a medal or with a copy intended for a portrait collection, which pre- 
serves the name in capital letters, we confront this important evidence of 
the past unadvised. Only a fortunate chance may throw light on the dark- 
ness in which an unjust fate has enveloped them. 

Unfortunately, Ridolfi has all too often been satisfied to enumerate in 
long lists just the names of those whom Titian has portrayed, only here and 
there characterizing them briefly; carefully detailed description belongs to 
the exceptions for which posterity is so thankful. It is rarely, however, that 
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he goes into as much detail as in the case of a portrait which in his day was 
to be seen in the house of Cristoforo Orsetti.* He refers to this portrait as 
“Uno d’un huomo con chioma a mezza orecchia e barba ritonda, che inco- 
mincia a incanutire, con vesta nera foderata di martori, tratta con sprez- 
zatura, su le spalle e nella destra mano tiene un scritto.”” (One of a man 
with hair covering half the ear and with round cut beard which is turning 
gray; he wears a black coat lined with marten thrown lightly over the 
shoulder; in his right hand he holds a written paper.) His description has 
made it possible to recognize this work in a portrait® which has passed from 
the collection of Lord Brownlow to that of Mr. Edsel B. Ford (frontis- 
piece). It is a work that obviously belongs to Titian’s early period; but 
who is represented Ridolfi no longer knew, and it would have remained con- 
cealed for all time did not another picture, inscribed with the model’s name, 
portray the same person (Fig. 1). To be sure, the eye of the observer must 
accustom itself to the changes in hair and beard in order to recognize him; 
but the peculiarities in the formation of the face, skull, eyes and nose 
reoccur too unmistakably to justify a doubt that we have before us the 
same person, though in a later period of his life. 

This person is none other than Andrea Navagero, historian, poet and 
diplomat. Now that we know his name we believe we can better understand 
Titian’s portrait. The painter has caught his model as he is getting ready 
to speak. His left hand grasps his mantle; the following moment he may 
release his hold, arise, and assume an imposing attitude. In his right hand 
he holds a written paper. Behind the arched brow thoughts are milling round 
which immediately afterward, clearly ordered and formed into words, will 
be delivered to his hearers. 

This inspired pose, indeed the whole disposition of the figure, is repeated 
in the second picture; the gesture of the left hand (the only one visible) 
alone is different, though it, too, is taken from the stock-in-trade of the 
rhetorician: it is the gesture of impressively declaimed speech. 

This later portrait, belonging to the collection of the Berlin gallery’, 
but long ago relegated to the storeroom, is of meagre artistic quality; that 
it is done after an important original, however, is to be inferred from the 
existence of a woodcut, taken from an identical picture, in reversed position, 
with minor changes and given an antique character by the suggestion of a 
toga about the shoulders. This woodcut, in the shape of a medal, decorates 

*C. Ridolfi, Le Maraviglie dell’ Arte, edited by D. von Hadeln, Berlin, 1914, Vol. I, p. 201. 
*Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Paintings by Titian, The Detroit Institute of Arts, 1928, No. 3; 


L. Venturi, Pitture Italiane in America, Milan, 1931, Pl. CCCLXXVII. 
*G. F. Waagen, Catalogue of the Berlin Gallery, Berlin, 1832, No. 96 (“School of Titian”). 
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the top of a printed single page containing an inscription by two of his 
nephews honoring Navagero and dedicated to him in 1585* (Fig. 2). It must 
have been drawn and cut from a portrait belonging to the family, a portrait 
which we are convinced was executed by Titian, for he alone could so 
obviously incorporate the early portrait into the later one. 

What relation do the two portraits have to each other in time of execu- 
tion? The second one is dated 1526, but there may be an error in the last 
digit. The year should really be 1528, for not until that time did Navagero 
return home from his long stay at the court of Charles V in Spain, that he 
might go a few months later as ambassador to Francis I of France, where he 
was soon afterward to meet his death.” The Detroit picture was certainly 
painted considerably earlier; in spite of the thinning hair and the graying 
beard, already stressed by Ridolfi, a full decade may have elapsed between 
the painting of the two pictures. At that time Navagero filled a public post 
in Venice. On the 30th of January, 1516, he was made librarian of the 
Marciana, remaining in this position eight years. It was during this period 
of his life that Navagero must have sat to Titian, who painted him again 
together with Bembo and Sannazaro, in the Doge’s palace.® 

In attempting to determine the date, the left hand in this portrait can be 
of service to us. I find a remarkable similarity to the left hand in the por- 
trait of Alfonso d’Este in New York, which I formerly dated about 1523; 
it is the same kind of hand, of Rubenesque strength and structure, and one 
can further adduce for comparison the hand of Andrea Doria, which is now, 
on various grounds, dated 1520. Since Navagero was born in 1483, he 
would have been thirty-seven, or forty at the very lastest, when the pic 
ture was painted. If one takes into consideration the premature aging of the 
men of this period, which constantly surprises us and so easily leads to incor- 
rect dating, this date should be right. 

In 1516 Navagero, one of the much-traveled men of his time, had under- 
taken a journey to Rome. We learn of it from a letter of Pietro Bembo, who 
wrote to Cardinal Bibbiena in the first days of April: “Tomorrow I shall go 
with Navagero, Beazzano, Baldassare Castiglione and Raphael to Tivoli, 
which I have visited only once, twenty-seven years ago. We shall observe 
the old and the new and all the fine things they are doing there. I will make 
the trip to please Signor Andrea, who will go to Venice after Easter.” In 


‘This rare print, preserved in the Ambrosiana Library, Milan, has been published by M. Cer- 
menati in an interesting article in N. Archivio Veneto, N. S. A. XII, Pl. XXIV, Part I, 1912, 
p. 166 ff. 

"For the dates of Navagero’s life see G. Cicogna, Iscrizioni Veneziane, Pl. VI, Venice, 1853, 
Pp. 172-348. Navagero died at Blois, May 8, 1529. 

*So says Ridolfi, Joc. cit. p. 157. 
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this letter three men are mentioned who have made names for themselves 
in the history of Italian literature.’ With the single exception of the author 
of the Cortegiano, however, they are more important to the general public 
from the fact that they were painted by Raphael: Navagero and Beazzano 
upon the same panel, which Bembo preserved in his house in Padua and 
which twenty-two years later he presented to Beazzano, who had outlived 
Navagero.* In spite of small discrepancies, we believe that we are safe in 
assuming that this double portrait, an important artistic record of those high- 
spirited days in Rome, is preserved in the picture in the Doria Pamfili 
Gallery. Before the impressiveness of this work one hesitates to think of a 
copy; it is the expression of a single rare moment of inspiration (Fig. 3).° 

Later portraits, regarded as authentic, are based on this portrait of Nav- 
agero; thus Giovio wanted it for his celebrated portrait gallery, the model 
of all later collections of similar kind; and it is from this portrait that the 
splendid woodcut (in the same position as the painting, with minor changes 
in the costume) is made which one finds in the work of Nikolaus Reusner — 
Icones sive imagines vivae clarorum virorum, Basel, 1589."° 

We have here, then, painted by the hand of the greatest of masters, a 
portrait of Navagero which can be dated with exactness in the first months 
of the year 1516. Navagero was thirty-three years old when Raphael 
painted him. An effort must be made to recognize in Raphael's picture the 
features that we have identified with him in the two portraits by Titian, 
and we must immerse ourselves deep in the physiogonomy, paying less atten- 
tion to separate details than to the structure of the face as a whole, in order 
to say definitely that it cannot be anyone else rather than that we really have 
the same person before us in both instances. 

Let us grant that Raphael has created the incomparably more imposing 
portrait of Navagero. The man whom we see before us here towers above 
the one painted by Titian a head’s length, so to speak. Even if we did not 
know, as in this case without any doubt, who is here represented, we would 
be forced to say unconditionally that he is one of those who have “made 
history.” At the same time the artist gives an instantaneous impression, 
depicting him in a movement filled with energy, which passes through the 
whole body; how the eyes flash and How the brow contracts in a frown! 
Nature had given the painter of this portrait an ever-growing realization 


"V. Golzio, Raffaello nei documenti, etc. Citta del Vaticano, 1936, p. 42. 
*Golzio, loc. cit. p. 162. 
°Our reproduction is taken from the excellent version of the Doria picture in the Prado Gallery, 
Madrid. 
For a reproduction see Cermenati’s article, quoted in note 4. 
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Fic. 3. RAPHAEL (COPY) PoRTRAIT OF Fic. 2. PorTRAIT OF ANDREA NAVAGERO Fic. 1. Copy AFTER A Lost TITIAN 
ANDREA NAVAGERO FROM A WOODCUT AFTER TITIAN PorTRAIT OF ANDREA NAVAGERO 


Madrid, Prado Milan, Ambrosiana Berlin, Palace of the Chancelor 
(From the Berlin Museum) 
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of all things in the grandiose. He had worked year after year on the frescoes 
in the Vatican, giving to the world its unrivalled model of historical repre- 
sentation. The scale which he was compelled to apply in this task he car- 
ried over to the single portrait, which under his hand assumed a monumental 
character. Titian, on the other hand, had hitherto not been concerned with 
large historical paintings. He had undertaken such a task, but for the 
time being had not fulfilled it. Instead there must have been at this time 
a great number of single portraits, which are rightly counted among the most 
precious possessions he has left us (one thinks of the Man with a Glove in 
the Louvre or the portrait in Copenhagen). 

Thus each of the two great masters, although he studied the features of 
the same man and put them upon the canvas as he saw them, has nonetheless 
put into his portrait a part of himself — to such an extent that one has difh- 
culty in recognizing the likeness of the person portrayed, which almost 
always happens when one of the great ones paints portraits. They reflect, 
one might venture to say, more out of themselves than they read out of the 
one portrayed. For this reason portraits by the hand of lesser artists are 
apt to be more faithful likenesses. 

One would think that this unheard-of fortune which fell to the lot of 
Navagero, to be painted by the hand of two of the greatest of all painters, 
would be an isolated instance — as though fate had been in an extremely 
prodigal mood; but if one investigates farther one finds with astonishment 
that it is repeated several times. One such instance deserves our special 
attention, because these two portraits, by Raphael and by Titian, were done 
at almost the same time, like those just commented upon. The model was 
Baldassare Castiglione. 

When one speaks of Raphael as a portrait painter, unconsciously the first 
picture that comes to mind is the one he painted of Castiglione (Fig. 4); 
none other seems to betray so fully the complete accord with the sitter — as 
though the artist had painted it for himself, so that he might have the 
beloved features constantly before his eyes. It is superfluous to praise the 
merits of this picture, which presents so perfect a solution of the space 
arrangement and so incomparable a disposition of color. 

But if one did not know who is here represented, who would be apt to 
guess — not the name but the class of society and the profession? Would 
one arrive at the conclusion that a man is represented who had spent his life 
at the court, in constant intercourse with the great ones of the world, him- 
self belonging to them? Even the way in which his hands are laid one within 
the other (it is by this means that the plastic rounding of the body is 
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obtained) gives the man something of the bourgeois comfortableness which 
upon further examination of the features we believe we can find in them 
also. Only the modish head covering and the very choice costume indicate 
the rank, but they alone do not suffice to make us recognize without previous 
knowledge the name of him who was courtier par excellence, poet and diplo- 
mat. When Raphael painted him he did not see any of this; he saw only 
the friend who was nearer to him than any one else in the Rome of Leo X. 
On account of the intimacy which radiates from this portrait with its 
humane expression, we cherish it above all others that Raphael has painted.”* 

We place beside it Titian’s portrait of the count (in the gallery in Dub- 
lin, Fig. 5); a later inscription, but one that is based on reliable tradition, 
fortunately, one almost says, preserves the name of the model. For one 
would otherwise need time and intense observation to discover in it the same 
person.” In an incomparably higher degree Titian has succeeded in record- 
ing the image of the “great gentleman”’; it is less the costume, choice as it is 
in its great simplicity, than the pose, as he stands erect, leaning lightly and 
carelessly against a pedestal; or the grasp of the lowered left hand upon the 
hilt of the dagger (it seems to be this that is suggested). Titian gives us here 
one of those patterns for the large portrait which Van Dyck took as model, 
from whom in turn generations of portrait painters have borrowed it. It is 
not to be denied that from the standpoint of the courtly-representative, 
Titian outrivals Raphael in this instance; he remains far behind him, how- 
ever, in regard to the intimacy of conception. 

We do not have exact clues as to its dating, but it almost seems that it 
was done just about as many years later than the Raphael portrait of 1516 
as was the portrait of Navagero. As the most extreme terminus ante must 
serve the journey to Spain which Castiglione made in the fall of 1524 and 
from which — strange parallel with the fate of Navagero— he was not 
again to return. But the year before, when Titian visited the court of Man- 
tua, the opportunity for the portrait may have easily presented itself.’ 

Thus these two portraits have much to say to us — almost as much about 
the painters who created them as about the models. They are valuable wit- 
nesses of the artists’ manner of working, the one constantly affording an 
opportunity to check the other. But what would we not give had chance 


“Raphael painted more than one portrait of Castiglione. The first one, probably the picture in 
the Louvre, is mentioned in April, 1516 (Golzio, loc. cit. p. 43-44). He was working on the second 
three years later (Joc. cit. p. 97). 

*One finds the same view regarding the two portraits in Fischel, “Titian,” Klassiker der Kunst, 
5th ed., note to No. 57. 

*For the dates of his life see article in Enciclopedia Italiana, IX, p. 374 ft. 
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gone still further and there had been preserved to us portraits of the same 
two by the hand of a humble painter, from which we might learn how they 
really looked in life, vus d travers un petit tempérament?** We are left the 
difficult choice of asking which of the two we would trust more with regard 
to a likeness of the sitter; personally I do not doubt that in the case of Cas- 
tiglione I would take Raphael as witness, while with Navagero Titian may 
well have seen more “correctly.” 

But the chapter is not completely closed with these four pictures: there 
are still several other persons who sat to both Raphael and Titian. But they 
do not make alluring comparisons, as the distance which separates them is 
too great. It may nonetheless be interesting to mention their names and the 
pictures. Cardinal Farnese — we see him in the Decretal fresco of the Seg- 
natura and his energetic features are still better represented in the portrait 
in Naples. Three decades have changed him to the old man of whom Titian 
has painted the two wonderful portraits: the state portrait before which the 
Bolognese bowed as it stood in the window of the palace to dry the colors; 
the other with the grandsons, in which he has represented the demoniacal 
old man with sinister truthfulness. The distance is still greater (in spite of 
the fact that here also it is a question of about three decades) in the case of 
Francesco Maria della Rovere; but Raphael has seen the boy with the gentle 
eyes of the Umbrian, while Titian knew him as the warrior proved in battle; 
when he painted the prince the great Venetian gave of his best. 

Finally there are still two others to be mentioned. We know from docu- 
ments that Raphael also portrayed in the Segnatura the features of the 
young Federigo Gonzaga, who was staying at the time as hostage at the 
court of Julius II. There are not many heads to choose from which could 
represent him. From his age it is most probably the curly-haired fellow who 
looks out of the picture and has the appearance of a portrait next to the man 
with the wreath around his head who is interpreted as a grammatician. It 
is quite impossible, however, to again recognize the childish features in the 
portrait of the prince in Madrid — the full-bearded nobleman in his splen- 
did peacock-blue velvet costume — or at all in the portrait of the prema- 
turely aged man formerly in the Nemes collection at Munich. 

And to close the list: we would give much to still possess that little por- 
trait of Pietro Bembo (or to have some reference to it) which represented 
him at an early age (giovinetto) when he was living at the court of the 
Duke of Urbino; but here also we would have just as much difficulty in 


*A portrait in the Widener collection, Philadelphia, lately attributed to Catena (!) and sup- 
posed to represent B. Castiglione, cannot possibly be his portrait, for various chronological reasons. 
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finding anything but a distant relationship in the two portraits by Titian, 
both done when Bembo wore the cardinal’s purple. | 

However that may be, there were still in those years a few persons who 
in speaking of art and artists could recall remembrances of Raphael and 
Titian. If it had but occurred to them — to only one of them — to write 
down something of it for posterity! 


A MADONNA STATUETTE BY DOMENICO GAGINI 


By W.R. VALENTINER 
Detroit, Michigan 


In the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin there is a charming, animated 
marble statuette of the Madonna (Fig. 1)* labeled ““Sienese, 1460-70” and 
ascribed tentatively to the greatest Sienese sculptor of the Renaissance, 
Federighi. It seems to me to be by the same hand as the Madonna in the 
Cathedral of Torcello which has been attributed to Pietro Lamberti 
(Fig. 2).? Pietro Lamberti is that Florentine sculptor of the transition 
period, born about 1393, who was active from about 1423 to 1436 in S. 
Giovanni e Paolo and on the Doge’s Palace in Venice. Not only is there a 
strong similarity in pose and movement of the figures, with backward stance, 
but the drapery falls in luxuriant, pictorial profusion over the feet and the 
octagonal base. Characteristic are the angular, broken folds of the mantle 
where it falls over the right arm, and not less the relatively small hands with 
the tapering, elongated fingers. In the facial type, the drooping cheeks and 
the narrow eyes with heavy eyelids are noticeable in both instances. 

Although the spirit of the Renaissance can be clearly discerned in the 
erect bearing of the Madonna, the realistic features and the angular shapes 
of the drapery, the diagonal sweep of lines of the mantle and the pictorial 
play of light and shadow of the ruffled-up garment forms are still reminiscent 
of the Gothic. Like the Northern sculptors of the late Gothic, the artist is 
evidently as much concerned with this pictorial wealth of light and shadow 


*Catalogue by F. Schottmiiller, 1913, No. 294. 
*G. Fiocco, l’Arte di Andrea Mantegna, 1927, p. 15. 
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Fic. 1 DomMENICO GAGINI: MADONNA Fic. 2. DOMENICO GAGINI: MADONNA DoMENICO GAGINI: MADONNA 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin Duomo, Torcello Castel Nuovo, Naples 
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contrasts as with the plastic construction of the body, which is almost com- 
pletely covered with heavy masses of drapery. At any rate, he belongs to 
the transition from the Gothic to the Renaissance, which would also explain 
the attribution of the Madonna in Torcello to Pietro Lamberti. If we fix 
a date of about 1450 for the two statuettes, we are inclined to assume that 
the artist was active in the western part of North Italy, for example in 
Genoa, where the Gothic, with its crinkled and angular forms of pictorial 
drapery reigned longer than in Tuscany or even in Venice. 

If we search for traces of the master, however, we must turn to other 
parts of Italy — to Naples and Sicily. This does not contradict the possi- 
bility that the artist was a north Italian. For a large, if not the largest per- 
centage of the sculptors who were active in Naples in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries came from North Italy, and especially from Lombardy. In 
the little church of $. Barbara in Castel Nuovo in Naples, a third work of 
the master’s is preserved, a standing Madonna with donors, which belongs 
to the most delightful creations of Quattrocento plastic art in that city 
(Fig. 3). It has been attributed now to Laurana, now to a Catalonian sculp- 
tor, but Burger® has already pointed out that it has the closest connections 
with the reliefs in the Sala Barone in Castel Nuovo. These reliefs can be 
ascribed with the greatest probability to Domenico Gagini.* For they are in 
complete accord with the style of this master as it is known to us from the 
reliefs — attested to by documents — of the Chapel of S$. Giovanni Battista 
in the Cathedral of Genoa, the commission for which was given to Dom- 
enico in 1448 and carried out by him and later by his nephew Elia.’ 

The agreement between this Madonna statue in the niche and the one in 
Berlin seems perhaps at the first moment less convincing in the upper parts 
of the figures. The drapery treatment, on the other hand, is exactly the 
same: the mantle is drawn in angular folds over the Madonna’s right arm; 
the folds lead diagonally across the body of the Madonna down to the feet, 
while ends hang down at the left and right of the Child’s body; and there 
is a restless bunch of folds heaped up on the base in front of the foot that 
is drawn backward. Somewhat different is the thick curly hair of the Child 
with his almost Michelangelesque form, and the finely twisted locks of the 
Madonna with their braid-like effect. The Madonna’s veil, however, covers 
the forehead just as it does that of the Madonna of Torcello. Quite in the 


°F. Burger, Francesco Laurana, 1907, p. 12. 


‘R. Filangieri di Candida (Dedalo, 1932, p. 622) attributes the one, almost destroyed relief of 
the Triumphal Procession, to Domenico Gagini, the other (Dedalo, 1928, p. 170) to Laurana; both 
seem to me to be by the same hand — that of Gagini. 


°W. Rolfs (Franz Laurana, 1907, p. 31) prints the contract. 
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style of Domenico Gagini is the flickering treatment of light on the Child's 
shirt and on the costumes of the two donors, and especially typical is the 
flat relief below the niche, with its pictorial, almost baroque forms. The 
grotesque decorations, combining Gothic and Renaissance forms, character- 
istic of Genoese sculpture of the Quattrocento, are apparent on the upper 
part of the tabernacle. But that the artist had gone through a Florentine 
schooling is indicated by the Early Renaissance forms in the vaulting of the 
niche, which reminds one of the Pazzi Chapel in S$. Croce in Florence. Nor 
would Domenico scarcely have arrived at his attempt to model the relief 
of the base in a completely flat style without the prototype of Donatello. 

Domenico Gagini came from Bissone on the Lake of Lugano and belonged 
to a well-known family of sculptors active mainly in Genoa. A. Venturi 
calls him rightly the “gloria della famiglia bissonese’’.. According to Filarete, 
he was a pupil of Brunellesco in Florence. He is one of the finest North 
Italian marble sculptors of the second half of the fifteenth century (active 
from 1448 to 1492), less well-known because he was one of those wander- 
ing Lombardians who were active in the most widely separated parts of 
Italy: he can be traced through documents in Genoa (1448-1455), in 
Naples (1456-1458), and in Sicily (1463-1492). He was highly esteemed 
in Sicily, as is evidenced by the many Madonna statues done in his work- 
shop or by his followers in different parts of Sicily. Here he also did masterly 
work in portrait sculpture, such as the bust of Pietro Speziale (1469), 
the great Mzcenas of Palermo who called him to the city and who also 
employed Laurana. 

That the Madonna of S. Barbara in Naples is also a work by Domenico 
Gagini, is proved by a comparison with one of his most beautiful Madonna 
statues in Sicily, that of S. Francesco in Palermo (Fig. 4), whose attribution 
to Domenico has been generally accepted since its first publication by A. 
Venturi.° Here we find the same facial type, with the narrow, almost diag- 
onally placed eyes, the long, straight nose, the small mouth with projecting 
lips, and the uniform oval of the face with full cheeks and pointed chin. 
That this type is influenced by Laurana has been always assumed with 
Gagini’s Madonnas. We may attribute the differences in facial formation 
between the Madonna of S. Barbara and the Berlin statuette to the fact that 
already in Naples Domenico Gagini was familiar with one or another of 
Laurana’s Madonnas or portrait busts, an influence which resulted in a 
greater refinement of form and a smoother technique. For the most part, 


*Storia dell’ arte italiana, IV, Fig. 571. 
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Fic. 4. DomMENiIco GAGINI: MADONNA Fic. 5. Domenico GAGINI: TABERNACLE 
S. Francesco, Palermo Museo Nazionale, Syracuse (Sicily) 
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Fic. 6. DOMENICO GAGINI: STATUE OF Fic. 8. JACOPO DELLA PILA: TEMPERANTIA 
TEMPERANTIA FROM THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH Metropolitan Museum, New York 


Castel Nuovo, Naples 
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Fic. 9. JACOPO DELLA PILA: DETAIL 
FROM CARAFFA TOMB (1470) 


4 San Domexico Maggiore, Naples 





Fic. 7. DOMENICO GAGINI: Fic. 10. JACOPO DELLA PILA: DETAIL FROM 
DETAIL FROM RELIEF IN TomB OF TOMASO BRANCACCIO (1492) 
SALA DEL BARONE San Domenico Maggiore, Naples 
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however, Domenico still preserved his restless style, betraying a lively tem- 
perament and differing from Laurana’s phlegmatic and abstract simplifica- 
tion of forms. 

Among the Sicilian works I am mentioning still another, little noticed, a ’ 
much damaged relief of the nursing Madonna by Domenico Gagini in the 
Museum of Syracuse (Fig. 5), because, in spite of the difference in period, 
it shows still more clearly the accord with the motif of the Madonnas in 
Berlin and Torcello. Not only do the folds of the undergarment and of the 
mantle on the right shoulder agree, but the Child, with the band about the 
body, is similarly dressed, and there is a close relation in the pointed, taper- 
ing hands. One can recognize the same artist who created the tabernacle 
in S. Barbara, in the motif of the angels concealed between columns and in 
the related upper part of the structure, with the long-bearded God the 
Father in the lunette. 

As we know from the documents, Domenico Gagini was active from 
1456 to 1458 on the Triumphal Arch of Alfonso I in Naples, and I believe 
that it is not difficult to establish his part of the work, for he was the most 
spirited artist in the series of sculptors who worked on it and who had for 
the most part remarkably little dramatic talent. With few exceptions, he 
also surpassed them in artistic ability. One of his creations is the group of 
trumpeters on foot who precede the triumphal chariot accompanied by 
children.’ This fresh and animated group differs clearly from the stiff and 
empty form of the Victory, which, together with the horses, has been rightly 
attributed to Paolo Romano, while the ruler upon the throne and his attend- 
ants may be claimed with certainty for Pietro de Milano, whom the docu- 
ments name as the leading master of the Triumphal Arch. To attribute the 
awkward and phlegmatic composition on the right sofht of the arch (Filan- 
gieri, p. 463) to the excellent master of the children’s group, in whom we 
recognize Gagini, seems to me not to be possible. But the most beautiful of 
the four figures of Virtues on the upper part—the Temperantia—recently, 
on account of its superior qualities, again attributed to Laurana*, can surely 
be claimed as a work by Domenico Gagini (Fig. 6). If we compare it with 
the three first described Madonna figures, we see again the correspondence 
in the luxuriant drapery, in which diagonal lines predominate, leading from 
the right above to the left below and falling soft and undefined upon the 
Octagonal base. Closely related to the Berlin figure are the folds of the slit 
sleeve on the right lower arm and of the drapery ends that hang down at 


"Reproduced by Rolfs, Laurana, Pl. VIII, and by Filangieri di Candida, Dedalo, 1932, p. 599. 
*By Filangieri di Candida and others. 
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the left side of the figure. The facial type, also, can be compared with that 
of the Berlin statuette: the full drooping cheeks and the heavy eyelids, while 
the tightly-curled hair is very similar to that of the Child in the Madonna 
of S. Barbara. If we compare the figure with that of the onlooker holding a 
child in the relief of the Triumphal Procession of the Sala del Barone (Fig. 
7), the assumption that we have the same master before us is substantiated: 
the same lively pose with the figure covered over with swirling, broken dra- 
pery; the same drawn-back right foot, over which the mantle is pulled in 
such a way that the upper part of the leg is clearly outlined and stands out 
as from an oval frame. 

This important figure of Temperantia evidently made a strong impression 
upon the sculptors in Naples, for we can observe its influence on several 
allegorical figures on Neapolitan monuments. There is also an obvious con- 
nection in the Temperantia in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
(Fig. 8). The arrangement is in general the same. The mantle falls over the 
shoulder in the same way, leaving the upper part of the leg free. The feet 
are similarly placed, though the garment does not come down so low and 
everything has become stiffer and harder. In place of the picturesque con- 
fusion of Domenico Gagini, the folds have become abstract and monotonous. 
In spite of this, the relation between the two figures is so close that we 
would not go amiss if we recognized in the artist of the New York figure 
a follower of Domenico’s during his Neapolitan period. For in facial type, 
also, connections are discernible. The eyes have the same heavy lids, the 
face the same rounding with the drooping cheeks that reoccurs in a quite 
similar way in the Berlin figure. 

The sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum has been given various attri- 
butions. It was first assigned to the Massegne, then called by Planiscig® “‘in 
the manner of Bartolomeo Buon”, which attribution it still bears. Planiscig 
rightly emphasizes the fact that the Quattrocento character is more in evi- 
dence than in the works of the Massegne, with their still Gothic traits. As 
a matter of fact, however, the sculpture belongs to a still later generation of 
the Quattrocento than Bartolomeo Buon and was scarcely done before 
1480."° Besides this, it is not Venetian but Neapolitan, as a comparison with 
the tomb sculptures in Naples at the end of the Quattrocento shows. With 
most of them we find as here the connection with the classic, academic style 
of the Roman sculptors, among whom Paolo Romano and Isaia da Pisa were 
active in Naples. This dry Roman style, with its predilection for hard, 


*Venezianische Bildhauer der Renaissance, 1921. 
; *The Metropolitan Museum’s Catalogue of Sculpture, 1913 (No. 71), comes nearer to the truth 
in designating it as Roman School, possibly 1470-80. 
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parallel arrangement of folds, has, to be sure, a certain relation with the 
style of the Venetians of the last third of the century, but it has nothing of 
the pictorial refinement of linear treatment or the delicacy of the relief 
forms that we find for example with Pietro Lombardi. 

The artist who did the Temperantia in New York is obviously that 
Jacopo della Pila of Milan who was active in Naples from 1471 to 1502. 
Tombs by him that are attested by the documents are those of Bishop 
Niccolo Piscicelli in the Cathedral of Salerno (1471), and of Domenico 
Brancaccio in $. Domenico in Naples (1492). Besides this we know the 
much more agreeable tabernacle in $. Barbara in Castel Nuovo, of the year 
1481. Upon the ground of these certain works there can also be attributed 
to him with definiteness the tomb of Ferdinando Caraffa in S. Domenico, 
which, in spite of the date of 14'70, goes under the name of Domenico Auria, 
who was active several generations later. The curious, confused arrange- 
ment of folds on the angel of the Annunciation in the lunette of this tomb 
entirely agrees with that of the angel on the Brancaccio tomb, and the rela- 
tion between the allegorical figures here and on the tomb of Piscicelli is as 
clear as possible. 

Jacopo della Pila was an unimportant artist who lived on the ideas of 
others, first probably under the influence of Domenico Gagini, then under 
that of the Roman sculptors after Domenico had gone to Sicily. It suffices 
to compare the sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum with the Temper- 
antia from the Caraffa and Brancaccio tombs (Figs. 9 and 10) or with the 
apostles on the tabernacle of S. Barbara, in order to establish the fact that 
we have here the same master who, in spite of varying influences, changed 
his dry style but little. The sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum evi- 
dently comes from one of those destroyed tombs of the late Quattrocento in 
which the churches of Naples are so rich. 











A MYCENEAN MINIATURE FACADE IN GOLD 


By Grorce W. ELDERKIN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Among the many treasures which Schliemann discovered in the shaft 
graves at Mycenz are several gold plaques of small size representing the 
facade of a tripartite shrine (Fig. 1). A podium of rectangular blocks sup- 
ports three cell in each of which is a single column centrally placed. Such 
position precludes the idea of merely structural function and favors the 
theory that a deity in the form of a pillar is intended, as Evans maintained 
many years ago.’ The sacred character of the tripartite facade is further 
attested by the “horns of consecration” which appear in and above it, and 
by the doves at the corners. The same birds, three in number, are perched 
upon a diminutive figure in gold of a nude goddess which was found in the 
same royal necropolis as the plaque (Fig. 2). Apparently this deity whose 
attribute was the dove could be represented either in human form or as a 
pillar, or else there were two goddesses whose identical functions made it 
possible for one to appropriate the attribute of the other. The nudity of the 
figure indicates a goddess of fertility. 

The tripartite shrine seems to house the same triad as is commemorated 
in a group from Cnossus of three colonnettes each of which is surmounted 
by a dove.” The fact that the goddess could be represented with three doves 
perched upon her, or in a group of three pillars each with a dove, or again 
in a tripartite pillar-shrine with doves perched upon the roof, warrants the 
conclusion that the Minoans and the Mycenzans had a goddess of tripartite 
nature. That this deity was associated with another seems also to be a likely 
inference from the appearance in Minoan fresco at Cnossus of two tripar- 
tite shrines of which one has in the central cella two pillars (Fig. 3) while 
the other has two pillars in each of two cellz.* The identification of this 
deity and her associate is the purpose of this study. 

The oldest literary source available, the Iliad of Homer, yields the infor- 
mation that Mycenex was very dear to the goddess Hera.* Apart from this 
statement the existence of her ruined temple on the site of the Mycenaean 
palace at Tiryns, and the presence of an ancient Heraum between Mycenz 
and Tiryns establish the preéminence of this goddess in the early religious 
history of the Argolid. It is no wonder that the inference has been drawn 

J. H. S. 1901, p. 191. 
*Mosso, The Palaces of Crete, p. 285, fig. 137. 


*Evans, Palace of Minos II, p. 597, fig. 371; p. 807, fig. 527. 
‘Iliad IV, 52. 
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Fic. 1. MyYcENAEAN MINIATURE Fic. 2. NUbE GODDESS FROM 
FACADE IN GOLD MYCENAE 
Fic. 3. MINOAN FRESCO FROM CNOSSUS (RESTORED) 
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that Hera should be of Mycenzan origin.” Not far to the northwest at 
Stymphalus in Arcadia an ancient tradition was preserved that Temenus 
the son of Pelasgus consecrated three temples to Hera.° The first was to the 
goddess as a virgin, the second to her as the wife of Zeus, and the third to 
her as a widow. Each of the three temples must have contained some indi- 
cation as to which of the three Heras the temple belonged. The significance 
of these three phases of the worship of Hera is quite clear. They depend 
upon the three seasons of the year, spring, summer and winter. During the 
first season Hera, the goddess of the earth, is a virgin and unproductive, in 
the second she is the wife of Zeus the sky-god of rain, and finally in the last 
season she becomes barren again, being deserted by her consort. A variant 
of this personification is the tradition that Aphrodite, another goddess of 
fertility, spent two-thirds, i.e., two seasons of the year with Adonis.’ If 
the Stymphalian worship of three Heras, as virgin, wife and widow, was 
observed also in the Argolid and Crete then the tripartite shrines in gold 
and fresco, and the triad of colonnettes with doves may be referred to Hera. 
Evans notes that the dove was associated with Dione, the consort of the 
Pelasgian Zeus, long before she was assimilated with Aphrodite.* Dione 
and Hera are interchangeable names. Evans further states that when doves 
appear in their simplest European form they are generally associated with 
a sepulchral cult. 

The conjecture has already been made that the tripartite shrine of the 
Minoan frescoes at Cnossus which has two pillars in one cella indicates 
the worship of a divine pair. This pair may be identified as Hera and Zeus. 
The shrine with two pillars in one cella and single pillars in the other two 
is explained by the Stymphalian tradition that Zeus was with Hera for only 
one season, while the shrine with two pillars in two celle and one in the 
third cella is explained by the other tradition that the goddess of fertility 
spent two-thirds of the year or two seasons with her consort. Now we 
know that the marriage of Zeus and Hera was annually celebrated by the 
people of Cnossus in historical times, and that this rite had been observed 
“without change from the beginning.” It is a very reasonable conjecture 
that this rite had been celebrated at Cnossus from the days of Minoan 
glory, and that the many people who appear about the tripartite shrine in 

*Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenean Religion, p. 431. 


*Pausanias VIII, 22, 2. | 


"The Pheenician year like'the Homeric was divided into three seasons. Cf. Vellay, Le Culte et 
les Fétes d’Adonis-Thammuz, p. 96. Statues of the three seasons stood beside Hera at Olympia in 
the Hereum, and were represented on the crown of the Argive Hera (Paus. V, 17, 1; II, 17, 4). 


*J. H. S. 1901, p. 105. 
*Diodorus Siculus V, 72. 











the fresco (Fig. 3) were present at the celebration. Where the divine mar- 
riage’ of Hera was commemorated one may assume that there also she was 
worshipped as virgin and widow. The Cnossian group of three pillars with 
a dove upon each represents three Heras. The gold plaque of Mycenz 
shows the same three pillar Heras in a shrine. But since the three Heras 
were one deity of fertility it was logical that she or her congener should also 
appear as a single figure with three doves or with one dove perched upon 
her, as in the Mycenzan figurines of gold (Fig. 2). But this little goddess 
is completely nude whereas the Argive and the Samian statues of Hera were 
discreetly draped, the Samian definitely representing the goddess as a bride. 
How is the completely nude goddess of Mycenz to be reconciled with the 
completely draped goddess of the historical Hera? The columnar and 
anthropomorphic goddesses of fertility came to the AEgean world each from 
a different source. The nude goddess of human form was of the same prov 
enance as the nude Pheenician Astarte or Oriental Aphrodite which was 
ultimately Sumerian.*® The columnar type which later developed into the 
draped columnar statue such as the Hera of Samos in the Louvre seems to 
have come from Asia Minor. The type is well represented by the archaic 
ivory figurines which were discovered at the sanctuary of the Ephesian 
Artemis. Here too appeared the nude Astarte with both hands upon her 
breasts." But the draped goddess of the sacred marriage in Asia Minor is 
also very old as may be learned from the Hittite version of it which was 
carved on the living rock at Iasili Kaya in the thirteenth century B. c.”” The 
two cults of the earth goddess met in the Argolid, the older of Hera in 
columnar form, the later of Aphrodite in human form, and then coéxisted. 
At Sparta where the Argive Hera was worshipped Pausanias saw a primi- 
tive image of Aphrodite-Hera™’, showing that in this city of Mycenzan 
traditions the fusion of the two kindred cults of the goddess of fertility had 
actually taken place. To this goddess Spartan mothers sacrificed when their 
daughters were married, logically enough because the deity that presided 
over the fertiliity of the soil presided over that of human kind as well. 

The belief that deities of earth and rain by their marriage revived vege- 
tation that had died had as a natural corollary a belief that they could also 
revive other mortals to a happy destiny. The resurrection of vegetation 
was the resurrection of the deity personifying vegetation, and this experi- 

“Zervos, L’Art de la Mésopotamie, dynastie d’Agade (2850-2500) pls. 1-2. 

"Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus, pl. 24, 2a; cf. ibid., figs. 3, 5. The bronze figurine of a veiled 
female by an early artist of Samos which Hogarth discovered at the Artemisium would serve 
equally as a Hera of Samos (pl. 14). 


"Garstang, The Hittite Empire, pl. 24, p. 104. 
*III, 13, 8-9. 
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ence was available for the devotees of the deity. It is no wonder that on 
the earliest Spartan grave-stone the deities of the sacred marriage should 
be represented, the goddess drawing aside her marriage veil with one hand 
and holding a pomegranate in the other, while the god extends a cup of wine 
toward two diminutive figures before him.’* The Mycenzan goddess of the 
gold plaque who takes the form of a pillar was likewise a deity of the dead 
as well as of the living. This function is established by the close corre- 
spondence of two reliefs, one at Mycenz over the entrance to the citadel, 
and the other in Phrygia over the entrance to a rock-cut tomb (Fig. 4). 
In the former two lions rest their forepaws upon an altar which supports 
the sacred pillar; in the latter the motif is the same except that the lions rest 
their forepaws upon the rectangular entrance to the tomb. This rectangular 
frame was perhaps conceived as an altar, because at Amycle, a Mycenzan 
site near Sparta, a bronze column representing Apollo stood upon an altar 
which was the tomb of Hyacinthus."* The deity of the Phrygian sepulchral 
relief which has been dated to the ninth century B. c. was the great goddess 
of fertility of Asia Minor whose image it was customary to place in tombs, 
and whose statue in later art was regularly accompanied by flanking lions. 
It is possible that the gold tripartite facades which housed the Mycenzan 
Hera in pillar form were laid upon the breasts of the royal dead in the shaft- 
graves. Miniature representations of shrines appear upon the breasts of 
statues of priests of Cybele in the historical period.’ Perhaps the Myce- 
nxan lords were priest-kings like their contemporaries in Crete. It may be 
that the little gold shrines of the Mycenzan graves were the prototype of 
the “silver shrines for Diana” which Demetrius the silversmith made in the 
days of St. Paul.** Certainly we may conjecture that the miniature temple 
of terracotta found in the ruins of the Argive Hereum where it was depos- 
ited in the eighth century B.c. is related in idea to the miniature temples 
of Diana.” 

“Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 149, fig. 22. 

J. H. S. 1882, pl. 17. 

*Paus. III, 19, 3. Cf. Evans, J. H. S., 1901, p. 120. 

“Figured in Cook, Zeus II, p. 300. On Cybele as wife of Zeus see ibid. p. 298, 2. 


*Acts XIX, 24-37. 
*Arch. Eph. 1931, p. 1, fig. 13 pp. 45, 53- 











SUNSET AT SEA 


Painted by ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


Where sinks the sun in skies of beaten gold 
Which like a curtain hangs across the West, 
Black like the wing of some great bird in quest 
Of harbor leans a single sail, how bold, 


Adventuring upon the deep untold 
In search of refuge from the world’s unrest — 


Some one of all the islands of the blest 
That life somewhere, however hidden, must hold. 


Through the wide glory of the sunset skies 
We pass across the depths of Time to find 
The channel through the darkness at the end 
Of this bright day—beyond which surely lies 
That haven where at last the storm-tossed mind 
From strain and effort may for e’er unbend. 


— Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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TWO PROMISING YOUNG ARTISTS 


HORACE DAy 


Almost invariably in visiting the exhibitions of our American painters each season 
I find at least one young artist whose offering includes something of sufficient merit to 
excite my expectation of really important things to come. 

Horace Day, though an American, was born in Amoy, China, where his parents 
were missionaries. They were naturally the first to discover his artistic bent and even 
as a child encouraged him in his efforts to make pictures — and how much that meant 
to him may be guessed from the fact that he feels today that his talent developed more 
quickly there than it would have in this country. His study consisted of five years at 
the American school in Shanghai, after which he attended the Art Students League 
and worked at the Tiffany Foundation. Though still in his twenties his work has 
already authentic indications of accumulating technical proficiency and constructive 
abilities as expressed in color and design that I feel are the promise of increasingly 
important pictures to come. If, as he says, his chief preoccupation is to grasp the phys- 
ical character of a place and make it exist through “form” rather than through sug- 
gestion, it must be added that this he never attempts to accomplish at the expense of 
such coloring as invests practically all that he reveals with emotional and spiritual sen- 
sation through which its meaning is communicated to the spectator. His picture of the 
abandoned “Lefevre’s Quarry” is a first-class illustration of this, for without the skill- 
ful use of fine color it would have been quite impossible to invest with esthetic interest 
and value such a subject. Here the thing itself —the quarry —is almost entirely 
hidden in a symphony of the greens of luxuriant foliage which awaken spiritual and 
emotional reactions entirely apart from and infinitely more important than any rep- 
resentation of such a forgotten hole in the ground. The best of Mr. Day’s landscape 
is notable for his handling of color in achieving his effects. In his oils it reaches depths 
and has a resonance that is a part of all great work in that medium. In his water-colors 
it is often softened to delicate nuances that testify to his sensitiveness — the envelope of 
this earth, the form that furnishes the foundation of his design. 

In considering Mr. Day’s portraits I have been amused and charmed by his unaf- 
fected rendering of children. He has a well developed sense of humor and manages 
in his likenesses to share with us something of the fun of being young again. I do not 
remember ever to have seen a more ingratiating impersonation of the whimsical, elf- 
like look of a child than he has perpetuated in his full-length portrait of “Moe.” It is 
supremely realistic but quite the reverse of photographic and for all that is a far more 
convincing rendering of the endearing character of an average boy. 

Mr. Day has a healthy regard for the old masters and the great tradition and he 
feels that a painter’s methods should be concealed rather than flaunted. He also thinks 
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that an enthusiasm for his subject is the surest escape from self-consciousness and its 
consequent mannerisms that are the measure of an artist’s littleness rather than his 
greatness. “Artists,” he says, “are in one sense craftsmen handing down their methods 
to be reinterpreted by each succeeding generation.” 


Jon CoRBINO 


Mr. Corbino’s color recalls the brilliancy of the old masters, its heights balanced by 
depths resulting in a chromatic orchestration that lifts every theme he presents to a 
level of artistic achievement very seldom encountered in modern painting. As a master 
of coherent design in the grouping of numerous figures for the purpose of emphasizing 
whatever activity he pictures, whether the Line Up for a horse race, an Earthquake, 
Bathers Picnic or a Rebellion, although still but a young man, he is surprisingly suc- 
cessful. One may find in his canvases resemblances to Goya or Daumier but they are 
nevertheless authentic original creations and convincing as evidence of his ability to 
paint pictures worthy of comparison with the greatest of their kind. Beside them the 
works of the so-called painters of the American scene seem trivial and unimportant, 
though often good it is true in so far as draughtsmanship and a certain disregard of 
the pettiness of detail goes. They lack most obviously, however, that vitality which 
results from an instinctive understanding of the reality of life as expressed in its 
greatest moments — and the power to present it authoritatively. Our artist’s chief 
concern being with his subject he is almost as much concerned with the manner of its 
presentation and one is therefore not exasperated by flaws of faulty drawing or passages 
of uninteresting color. In arresting arrangements involving men and horses in action 
he proves his proficiency as a draughtsman of distinction, with a fine understanding of 
human and animal anatomy. His art is related to the present in a manner as convinc- 
ing as the historic compositions of his great predecessors were related to their time. He 
pictures life, the actualities of everyday, the activities of men in moments of supreme 
endeavor with a vigor and a verity as impressive as that of the greatest of realists. His 
obvious ability to infuse into his compositions the subtle influence of passages of color 
that heighten the effects of his creation is the measure of his success as an artist. 

— FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


NEW ART BOOKS 


FRANS HALsS PAINTINGS IN AMERICA. By W. R. Valentiner. Two hundred copies 
privately printed for Frederic Fairchild Sherman. Westport, Connecticut, 1936. 


Visitors to the Detroit Institute of Arts during the months of January and February, 
1935, were rewarded by one of the most distinguished loan exhibitions yet arranged by 
Dr. Valentiner. Over fifty paintings by Frans Hals — half the number in American 
collections — were there displayed in two galleries while a third held valuable supple- 
mentary material by followers and other members of the Haarlem School who came 
under the artist’s influence. Now the organizer of this exhibition has had the happy 
idea of gathering into an attractive format all the known works by Hals in the United 
States, and not only reprinting, with certain changes, the introduction to the catalogue 
but adding valuable notes for every picture. Mr. Sherman has made a handsome book 
from this material; each reproduction faces its appropriate text so that the reader can 
easily test Dr. Valentiner’s observations without bothering to turn to a special section 
of plates. Only in the matter of half-tones is there something to be desired. The pub- 
lisher unfortunately chose to use a sepia ink which not only dulls the flashing brush- 
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stroke of Hals but by cutting down his contrasts of value in favor of tone, often 
destroys his firm and solid modeling. In this respect the superb reproductions in Bode’s 
study (1914) or even the rather hard half-tones of Dr. Valentiner’s own volumes in 
the Klassiker der Kunst (1921 and 1923) are superior. 

The introduction is a brief and sympathetic account of the painter’s life and art. 
Nowhere, perhaps, has its author written with such understanding of one of those 
Dutch artists to whom he has devoted a lifetime of study. The attractive side of these 
pages is their simplicity and warmth; there are few scholars who can come out of the 
archives, as Dr. Valentiner does, and shed the dust of their researches. As he points 
out, Hals has suffered from a romantic legend; recent discoveries have proved that the 
artist was not the reprobate that we once thought, and if anything, the author now 
swings a little too far in the opposite direction, unconsciously perhaps over-idealizing 
him. But as Dr. Valentiner remarks, this view of the painter is more in keeping with 
his works and will do much to correct the essentially vulgar and anecdotal approach 
of a writer like Thomas Craven. To a reader who would rather keep his poetry and 
painting separate, there is still too much of Shakespeare in Dr. Valentiner’s compari- 
sons. I see nothing to be gained from mentioning The Tempest, Cymbeline, or A Win- 
ter’s Tale before Hals’s later portraits of children, and prefer to connect what Dr. Val- 
entiner calls “the grace and poesie” of these works with outside influences that come 
into Holland at this time. Indeed, Dr. Valentiner’s whole introduction suffers a bit 
from making Hals too isolated a character in the art of his time, and if the author — 
who knows the field of Dutch painting as few critics do — had cared to place him more 
in relation to the main currents of the seventeenth century, this short study, so delight- 
fully expressed, would have gained in importance. 

Here Dr. Valentiner confidently states that Hals was born in 1585. He arrives at 
this year by assuming that certain dated portraits giving the age of the sitter depict the 
artist himself. (See his articles in this magazine, XIII (1925), pp. 148-154 and XXIII 
(1935), pp. 90°96.) Moes and Bode agreed that the birth date was about 1584 but 
against this view is Houbraken’s reckoning (based on a complicated bit of nearly con- 
temporary evidence) that Hals was born in 1580 or 1581. As long as the identification 
of Hals as the subject of these portraits rests merely on Dr. Valentiner’s belief, I am 
afraid that the new date is but an assumption. Unfortunately the head (No. 88, 
belonging to Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, Indianapolis) interpreted by Houbraken as a self 
portrait, is undated. In favor of the later year is the fact that it makes Hals twenty- 
five or twenty-six, instead of five years older, when he painted his first known works 
of 1610 or 1611. 

In the notes that face each painting we have the most valuable— and most con- 
troversial — section of the book. Here the author gives reasons for his attribution and 
dating. As everyone knows, the chronology of Frans Hals is a most difficult matter; 
documents are few; the evidence lies in the dated paintings and in working out a log- 
ical stylistic development. Dr. Valentiner rightly, I believe, places the single-figure 
genre pictures and portraits of boys and girls in the later ‘twenties and the genre 
figures, often with landscape backgrounds, in the ‘thirties, reasonably assuming that 
here the artist is painting with more dash and freedom than he allowed himself in com- 
missioned portraiture. Perhaps there is the tendency to adopt too rigid a dating; a 
comparison of dates in the Klassiker der Kunst volumes shows a number of shifts, many 
of them, naturally, modified by the discovery of new paintings or of inscriptions re-read 
after cleaning. Dr. Valentiner has made remarkable strides in mating up long-divorced 
Haarlem couples and has shown himself aware of those subtle correspondences in pose 
between portraits originally paired (see Nos. 46 and 47, [the latter now with the same 
date of 1634} Nos. 83 and 84, etc., but are not Nos. 93 and 94 pendants, as Hofstede 
de Groot, Catalogue of Dutch Painters, III, Nos. 299 and 372, supposed? They are 
very similar in size; are both dated 1648 and were together in the Miles Sale, London, 
1899.) Not the least interesting part of these notes are his remarks on composition and 
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technique. We are too prone to consider Hals as a repetitive artist, and Dr. Valen- 
tiner’s careful observations focus attention on how freshly the artist reacted to each 
new visual problem. 

There is no doubt that we owe to Dr. Valentiner’s scholarship the discovery of many 
lost works by Hals. Admitting this, may I suggest that his passion for recovery some- 
times allows him to claim for the artist paintings which seem to me to be by another 
hand. He has some sharp words to say about “people ignorant of the subject (who) 
attack the genuineness of excellent authentic works” but even at the risk of being of 
their number I am unable to follow certain attributions. I am not speaking of No. 48, 
the “Portrait of a Gentleman” belonging to Mr. Charles F. Williams of Cincinnati. 
This contested painting has recently been submitted to a distinguished jury of experts 
(quoted in the note to No. 48) and has been exonerated. Unfortunately I have not 
examined certain pictures here but of those I have seen, I should like to put down for 
further investigation No. 6, “Two Singing Boys,” a singularly structureless work to 
have been painted by a master of structure, and particularly No. 67, “A Family 
Group” in The Gallery of Fine Arts, San Diego, California. It seems highly improbable 
that this stiff and unaccomplished panel should follow in date the suave and harmoni- 
ously composed group in The Cincinnati Art Museum (No. 58). In every authentic 
family portrait we find Hals placing his figures in diagonal opposition to one another 
and nowhere else does the landscape play so unrelated a role. (Dr. Valentiner would 
explain this latter disparity by suggesting that the landscape was possibly painted by 
Jan Vermeer of Haarlem and mentions Hals’s collaboration with Nicolaes van Heussen 
in the “Woman Selling Fruit,” in the collection of Viscount Boyne [exhibited at 
Burlington House, 1929, Pl. XXVI of the Commemorative Catalogue} as a parallel. 
The cases are hardly similar. Hals was a master of landscape background and by 1630, 
the date of the Boyne picture, no longer busied himself with detailed still life.) Not 
included in the volume is another painting which, though exhibited by us in the Cen- 
tury of Progress of 1933 as a Frans Hals, now seems definitely not by him. This the 
charming “Portrait of Judith Leyster” (American private collection) published as an 
original in this magazine by Dr. Valentiner (XVI [1928], pp. 238, 239, and 247) and 
by Gratama in Oud-Holland (XLVII [1930], pp. 71 ff.) though Bredius from the first 
had been strongly inclined to consider it as an excellent self-portrait. Does its absence 
from the list mean that the author now agrees that it is not by Hals? Again, there is 
the “Portrait of a Preacher” (No. 81) which I have not seen, but understand that it 
has now been questioned by The Walters Gallery in Baltimore, its owners. We may 
wonder, too, if Dr. Valentiner is correct in considering the “Left-Handed Violin 
Player” (No. 50) an autograph work when there are two others, and presumably 
finer, versions in existence. No. 50 was printed in his first edition of the Klassiker der 
Kunst (1921, p. 25) but replaced in the second edition (1923, p. 25) by the smaller 
replica in the Escher collection, Ziirich. Since then a third handling with a landscape 
background has emerged (American Art News Supplement, 1928, p. 45, article by 
Hofstede de Groot) and when Dr. Valentiner tells us that the genre figures were much 
copied and reproduced by members of Hals’s school, we may wonder. On the credit 
side of the ledger, along with many excellent rescues, we may place the author’s long 
sustained faith in the “Malle Babbe” (No. 57) of the Metropolitan. For years this 
picture was dubbed “Frans Hals, the Younger” but the Curator of Paintings now tells 
me that it has been cleaned and has turned out to be the masterpiece which Dr. Val- 
entiner always believed it. 

Each technical note in the volume is followed by a pedigree of the picture, and in 
certain of these entries there are minor errors and omissions. A careful checking with 
the catalogue of Hofstede de Groot finds small details of data missing. No. 52 is said 
to be “signed on the hand.” Is this true? Hofstede de Groot notes the signature “on 
the tub” and when exhibited in Detroit in 1935, it was found “on the barrel.” The 
form is not always consistent, the Exhibition of Dutch Art at Burlington House appear- 
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ing here and there under different guises. We did not show No. 43 at either of the 
Century of Progress Exhibitions. In the note to No. 82, the inscription “AETAT 
SUAE 26 1645” is omitted though visible in the photograph. But these are small 
vagaries which are apt to creep into every catalogue. 

/Esthetically sound, it seems to me, is Dr. Valentiner’s preference for the later paint- 
ings of Hals. Though American collectors now own a third of his entire output, they 
have preferred chiefly the works of the more objective early and middle styles. The 
author rightly points out that this collecting took place for the most part in the years 
from 1905 to 1930 when Hals’s optimism struck a ready response in the taste of our 
captains of industry. The Haarlem master’s vogue was partly, too, the result of seeing 
with the Impressionist’s eye; “The Gypsy Girl” in the Louvre assumed a new life when 
set next to a Manet. Will Hals live today in an unoptimistic world, in a world whose 
artists show less interest in atmospheric effect, instantaneous likeness, and bravura of 
the brush? Dr. Valentiner thinks he will and connects his later subjectivism with 
expressionist tendencies. Certainly the monumental power, the moving pattern of light 
and dark in the paintings of Hals’s last fifteen years may be identified with one side of 
the baroque now under revival. And we must imagine that Grant Wood, to quote a 
nearby example, looked twice at the Regent piece at Haarlem (1664) before painting 


his “Daughters of Revolution.” 
— DANIEL CATTON RICH 


MASTER BRONZES SELECTED FROM MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA. IIlus- 
trated quarto. The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. Buffalo (N. Y.) 1937. 


An excellent catalogue of the important exhibition of ancient and modern bronzes 
held at the Albright Art Gallery during February, 1937, with brief introductions to the 
lists of Bronze Statuettes of the Far East; Bronze Statuettes of Egypt; Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman Bronzes; Medieval Bronzes; Bronze Statuettes of the Renaissance and 
Bronze Statuettes of the 19th and 20th Centuries of Europe and America, by Langdon 
Warner, Gisela M. A. Richter, Marvin Chauncey Ross, Stephen Bourgeois, and others. 
Many of the works exhibited are finely reproduced. 


JosEPpH HENRY GEST, MEMoRIES OF. Collected by Elizabeth R. Kellogg. Frontispiece 

portrait. Small quarto. The Byway Press, Cincinnati, 1937. 

A tribute to the memory of the former Dircetor of the Cincinnati Museum of Art 
with an appreciation of his many activities in connection with the museum and the 
Rookwood Pottery, as a practicing painter and with his “Suggestions for a City Plan” 
for Cincinnati. 


ArT RECONSTRUCTED. A New Theory of Zésthetics. By Theodore L. Shaw. 12mo. 
Marshall Jones Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 
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